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a speech at a United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization conference 
in Florence in 1950. At this conference a reso- 
lution was then adopted, instructing UNESCO 
to “assist and encourage the formation and or- 
ganization of regional research centers and 
laboratories in order to increase and make 
more fruitful the international collaboration 
of scientists in the search for new knowledge 
in fields where the effort of any one country 
in the region is insufhcient for the task; and 


to this end, to undertake to find out the needs 


fundamental properties of matter, in particu- 
lar the nature and behavior of -nuclear parti- 
cles, are best studied by bombarding atomic 
nuclei with particles having energies in the 
hundreds of millions or billions of electron 
volts. Such particles, it is true, occur in the 
cosmic radiation that constantly bombards the 
earth, and up to now most of the fundamental 
discoveries in the field have been made using 
this radiation, many of them by European 
scientists. But the intensity of the cosmic radia- 


tion is exceedingly low, and to obtain quanti- 
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tative data it is therefore necessary to 
produce high-energy particles in the 
laboratory. At present the highest en- 
ergy produced in a laboratory has 
been about 3 billion volts, and this 
has been done in the “Cosmotron” at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, 
Long Isiand. Enough is known to 
make it appear certain that a great 
deal of new information could be 
gained if energies about ten times 
this amount were availiable in the 
laboratory. 

The instruments—particle accelera- 
tors or “atom smashers”—necessary 
for the production of these high- 
energy particles are very expensive, 
running into millions of dollars. At 
the moment the United States has 
a near monopoly of very high energy 
accelerators. There are about a dozen 
machines in the United States at, or 
above, 300 million volts, as against 
one (and another one nearing com- 
pletion) in Britain and none in the 
rest of the world. As a result, many 
European research workers have 
come to the United States in recent 
years to use the facilities available in 
American laboratories, and a large 
fraction of these people stay here. 
There is a danger that this tendency, 
if continued, may seriously weaken 
the scientific capacity of European 


countries. 


Pooling Europe's Resources 


To check this trend it appeared de- 
sirable to pool the resources of many 
countries so as to establish a labora- 
tory that could offer facilities com- 
parable to the best ones available in 
the U.S. The European Council for 
Nuclear Research (known as CERN, 


from the initials of its French name) 
was set up early in 1952 to make de- 
tailed plans for the establishment of 
this laboratory, as well as for other 
forms of scientific cooperation among 
European countries. 

One of the first acts of CERN was 
to convene an international scientific 
conference at Copenhagen in June 
1952, at which the current status and 
problems of nuclear physics were dis- 
cussed. At the conclusion of this con- 
ference it was decided to concentrate 
on the construction of a cyclotron of 
600 million volts and a synchrotron 
of over 10 billion volts, to be modeled 
after the 3-billion volt Cosmotron at 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. A 
few months later it was decided to 
accept the offer by the Swiss govern- 
ment of a site for the project near 
Geneva. 

In August 1952 a group of physi- 
cists from CERN visited Brookhaven 
to study the Cosmotron, and arrived 
just a few days after a group of us 
had hit on the “strong-focusing prin- 
ciple,” which promises to make it 
possible to build very high energy 
accelerators much more economically 
than previously believed. They took 
this new idea back to Europe with 
them and raised their sights from the 
originally contemplated energy of 
around 10 billion volts to 30 billion 
(later reduced to 25 billion). 

Since then, CERN and Brookhaven 
have both been working on the de- 
sign of very high energy accelerators 
incorporating this new principle. The 
two groups are constantly exchang- 
ing ideas and information, to the mu- 
tual benefit of both. There have been 


a number of visits across the Atlantic 


in both directions, and two Brook- 
haven physicists have just spent six 
months working with the CERN 
group. At a meeting held in Geneva 
last October it was found that CERN 
and Brookhaven agreed in substan- 
tially all details on the technical prob- 
lems involved in the design of multi- 
billion-volt accelerators. 

On July 1, 1953 a convention for 
the 


European Organization for Nuclear 


establishment of a permanent 
Research was signed by representa- 
tives of Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, the German Federal Repub- 
lic, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia. This convention is to go 
into effect as soon as it is ratified, and 
money appropriated, by the govern- 
ments of seven nations. As soon as 
this happens, probably early in 1954, 
the construction of the Geneva labo- 
ratory will begin, and the 25-billion- 
volt machine should be completed in 
about seven years. At the same time 
3rookhaven is also engaged in the de- 
sign and construction of a 25-billion- 
volt machine, so that a friendly race 
between the two groups will soon be 


under way. 


(This is the second article in a series on 
problems of international cooperation about 
the peacetime uses of atomic energy. Dr. 
Courant is a theoretical physicist at Brook 
haven National Laboratory, a center for 


basic nuclear research which was established 


jointly by nine eastern universities and is 
supported by the Atomic Energy Commis 
sion. In the past six years he has con 
centrated on the design of high energy 
accelerators described in this article. Dr. 
Courant was in Europe in 1952 and 1953 
to exchange ideas with the proton synchro 


tron group of the European Council for 


Nuclear Research.) 
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The Controversial ‘2,200’ 





Here in Washington, aside from the 
Stevens-McCarthy affair, the case of 
“2,200” 


the “2,2 is the hottest political 
issue. The Bricker amendment and 
butter surpluses have not been able 
to touch it for political dynamite. 

Truman had his 


President “red 


herring,’ which plagued him in of- 
fice and helped to remove him from 
ofice. In a somewhat similar way 
President Eisenhower has his “2,200” 
until an official explanation is forth 
coming. This figure refers to the 
Administration’s announcement that 
many persons had been dropped from 
the government as “security risks,” 
and to repeated assertions by national 
GOP figures that many, if not most, 
of these persons were Communists, 


spies or traitors. 


Both the Democrats in Congress 
and much of the press corps in Wash- 
ington are convinced that the Ad- 
ministration, in this instance, has 
been unhappily caught in what ap 
pears to be willful misrepresentation 
of tact by some, and innocent dis- 
tortion by others. Until a complete 
breakdown of that figure comes, and 
in sufficient detail to substantiate or 
demolish the implications, the pre 
sumption exists that this is the worst 
“numbers game” since Senator Jo- 


McCarthy 


charged there were 205 Communists 


seph R. four years ago 
in the State Department and then 
dropped the charge to 57—neither 


hgure having as yet been proved. 


Political Attacks vs. Treason 


It is true that part, if not most, of 
the Democratic party’s outcry against 
the insinuations that the 2,200 are 
spies is not only honest dissent but 
et.ective politics. Yet to equate this 


Democrats’ cry of “foul play” with 
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their “smear Hoover” strategy two 
decades ago, as some are doing, is to 
miss the crux of this issue. In the 
30’s ex-President Hoover was blasted 
for economic blindness and for bad 
business foresight in terms that were 
unquestionably poor taste and some- 
times stooped to gutter politics. But 
no one then thought of charging him 
with treason or said that he had de- 
liberately started the depression so as 
to help the growth of communism in 
this country. His motives were never 
in question, only his wisdom and 
common sense. The worst his oppo- 
nents could say was that he was 
stupid; no one thought of calling him 
subversive. But in the current hys- 
teria over communism almost any 
kind of opposition is daily labeled 
treason, and criticism is equated with 


subversion. 


Figures, Not Names, Wanted 


Efforts by the press to find out just 
how many of the 2,200 fitted these 
descriptions have turned into one of 
the greatest run-arounds in current 
history. The White House, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Civil 
Service Commission (not to mention 
the various branches of the Execu- 
tive) have literally played “hot_ po- 
tato” with the 2,200 hgure tor two 
months or more. They say variously 
that the public is not interested, that 
it would hurt the individuals to name 
names, that it is against the public 
interest to do so and, anyway, why 
wash dirty linen in public? 

But what the press and the Demo- 
crats are calling for is not names 
but figures—the figures on just how 
many spies, traitors, Communists or 
ex-Communists have been turned up 


in the 2,200 total. They argue that 


if the hgure 2,200 can be anonymous, 
then why can’t other figures—10, or 
100, or 1,000—be equally nameless? 
What they are demanding are fig- 
ures to either support or demolish 
the charges of treason freely thrown 
around, particularly during a series 
of speeches, some by Cabinet and 
White House spokesmen, made dur- 
ing the Lincoln Day celebrations. 


A continued and determined un- 
willingness to support charges with 
facts, it is felt here, reflects the moral 
lethargy of our times. The Adminis- 
tration’s hesitation to back up GOP 
charges of treason with evidence, it 
is asserted, is more or less on a par 
with Truman’s constant refusal to 
see nothing but red herrings in the 
FBI files. Neither attitude justifies 
the other, but both reveal the current 
tendency to be callous or reckless on 
the Communist issue—when, instead, 
wisdom, honesty and fair play are 
urgently needed. 


There are two aspects of this tussle 


? 200 


over the figure that suggest 
either lack of political judgment or 
bad counsel by those currently re- 
sponsible for security in government. 
should 


First, it have been obvious 


a year ago when Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell decided to lump 
loyalty with security in screening 
government personnel that this meas- 
ure would be political dynamite un- 
less administered with the charity of 
angels. For it automatically provided 
the temptation for demagogues to 
lump all security risks as subversives 
and, by innuendo, to tar every dis- 
missed Federal employee with trea- 
son. Needless to say, President Eisen- 
hower would never do such a thing 
himself and may never have dreamed 


(Continued on page 8) 
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In this Forum the FPA presents two points 
of view on the question whether or not the 
United States should increase imports. A 
third point of view, by Professor Seymour 
E. Harris of Harvard University, will be 
published in the BuLLeTiIN of April 1. 

HE United States should con- 

tinue to import all of the more 
than 200,000 listed commodities and 
materials from foreign countries that 
are needed to supplement our own 
production. 

Approximately 100,000 such com- 
modities and materials are economi- 
cally produced in this nation, and 
supplemental imports of such ma- 
terials should be on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition, with the 
flexible duty or tariff making up the 
difference between the wage-stand- 
ard of living here and that in the 
chief competitive nation abroad. 

Quantities of more than 100,000 
such materials are being imported 
from foreign nations without any 
such duty or tariff, on the assump- 
tion that such products do not un- 
duly displace the products of our 
workers and investors. 


Give Cash to Buy 


The mistake of the “Economic 
One-Worlders” is to believe that you 
can force profitable foreign trade be- 
tween two manufacturing and proc- 
essing areas such as the United States 
and the European countries. To do 
that through foreign aid or through 
tariff or duty concessions reminds me 
of two barbers in the same block try- 
ing to make a living by shaving each 
other — when one quits furnishing 
the eating money the deal is off. 

Article I, Section 8, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States provides 


that “The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect . . . duties, imposts 
and excises [tariffs or import fees] 
... 3 to regulate commerce with for- 


eign nations.” 


The Congress transferred that Con- 
stitutional responsibility to the execu- 
tive branch through the 1934 Re- 
ciprocal Tariff Act, which has been 
extended from time to time and now 
expires on June 12, 1954. 


The executive branch then, through 
the State Department, proceeded to 
inject a political factor in making 
agreements with foreign nations to 
lower tariffs and duties on selected 
commodities, with little or no refer- 
ence to the difference in the cost of 
the domestic and foreign product due 
to the difference in the wage-stand- 
ard of living here and in the coun- 
try with which such agreements are 
made. 


Take Profit Out of 
Sweatshop Labor 


This procedure by the State De- 
partment threw out of gear the whole 
economic principle on the basis of 
which duties and tariffs had hereto- 
fore been regulated by Congress. 
This basis was fair and reasonable 
competition—which took the profit 
out of sweatshop labor. 

Under the 1934 Reciprocal Tariff 
Act the State Department has pro- 
ceeded for more than two decades to 
remake the industrial map of the 
United States in their own image— 
the Secretary of State deciding which 
of the thousands of industries that 
had grown up in this nation, in com- 
petition on the same basis of wages 
and taxes, should be preserved and 


by George W. Malone 
Senator Malone, Republican of Nevada, the only indus. 
trial engineer ever elected to the Senate, has long been 
interested in problems of foreign trade. He is a member 
of the Senate Committees on Finance and on Interior and 


Insular Affairs. 


which should be sacrificed on the 
altar of the “One Economic World.” 

For more than 150 years the people 
of this nation proceeded to develop 
the whole country in competition 
with each other, on approximately 
the same basis of wages and taxes 
paid and other factors in proportion, 
since the duties and tariffs regulated 
by Congress on the basis of fazr and 
reasonable competition made up the 
difference in wages and taxes here 
and abroad. 


Private Capital Discouraged 


Now after two decades of the politi- 
cal manipulation of duties and tariffs 
by the State Department and with 
the threat of further such manipula- 
tion by that body under the 1934 
Reciprocal Tariff Act always present, 
private capital cannot be secured for 
such industrial investments without 
an investigation of all foreign nations 
to determine their ability to compete 
through the use of their sweatshop 
labor in direct competition with 
American workers and investors. 

Let the 1934 Reciprocal Tariff Act 
expire on June 12. The regulation of 
foreign trade would then immedi- 
ately revert to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which is an agent of Congress 
and which is directed to recommend 
duties and tariffs based on fair and 
reasonable competition. This simply 
takes the profit out of the foreign 
sweatshop labor and protects the 
wage-standard of living of the Ameri 
can worker and the American inves- 
tor. Such a principle does not stop 
imports but brings them in on the 
basis of American wages and taxes. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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This article is based on a report prepared by the Com 

mittee for a National Trade Policy, Inc. The chairman of 

the Committee is John S. Coleman, president of the Bur- 

roughs Corporation, and the president is Charles P. Taft, 

Cincinnati lawyer and brother of the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, Republican of Ohio. 


HE United States Government is 

now studying and reconsidering 
its policies regarding foreign trade, 
including tariffs and other restric- 
tions on imports. In the public dis- 
cussion of these policies much atten- 
tion is being given to the average 
level of our tariff duties and espe- 
cially to how this level compares with 
those of other countries. Some peo- 
ple say that the average level of Unit- 
ed States tariffs is very low, that it is 
lower than the average level of most 
other countries, and that we have 
reduced our tariffs more since the 
1930’s than have other countries. 
These people either say or imply that 
our tariffs are low enough now and 


should not be further reduced. 


Their conclusion about the aver- 
age level of our tariffs is based on 
official statistics. At first, both the fig- 
ures and the conclusions drawn from 
them sound impressive. But before 
we are too impressed, let’s look at the 


argument again. 


Are Our Tariffs Really Low? 


How do people who make this ar- 
gument measure the average level of 
tariffs? They take the total amount 
of money collected by the govern- 
ment from tariff duties on imports. 
They then divide this by the dollar 
value of imports. The resulting ratio 
is their measure of average tariff 
levels. For example, if a country col- 
lects $10 million in tariff duties and 
imports goods valued at $100 million, 
it would have an average tariff level, 
according to this measure, of 10 per- 


cent. 


In 1951 this ratio was slightly over 
5} percent for the United States. 
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According to the American Tariff 
League’s bulletin “How Low Are 
United States Tariffs?” (Publication 
No. 133), it was over 10 percent for 
France and over 25 percent for the 
United Kingdom. From this it looks 
as though the United Kingdom's 
tariffs are five times as high as those 
in the United States. This surprising 
conclusion 1s enough to arouse the 
suspicions of anyone who is familiar 
with the facts. These suspicions are 
justified. The ratio is not a good 


measure of the level of tariffs. 


Ratio Misleading 


A tariff duty enters into this meas- 
ure of tariff levels only to the extent 
that it is low enough to permit for 
eign goods actually to enter the coun- 
try. Insofar as it is high enough to 
keep them out, no duties are col- 
lected, and the high tariff on the ex- 
cluded commodity does not enter 


into the ratio at all. 


How misleading this ratio is can 
best be seen by asking a simple ques- 
tion: How would the ratio change if 
all tariff duties were raised to levels 
high enough to keep out all dutiable 
goods? In that case no duties would 
be collected, but goods on which 
there is no.tariff would continue to 
come in. The result would be that 
the rise of tariff duties would be ac- 
companied by a fall of the ratio—in 
fact, a fall to zero. 

Conversely, if tariffs were lowered 
the customs revenue collected might 
rise more rapidly than the value of 
total imports. In that case the ratio 
of total duties collected to total im 
ports would rise, although the level 


of tariffs had actually fallen. 


Many of those who try to prove 
that present United States tariffs are 
lower than those of other countries 
by comparing duties collected to the 
value of imports, also use this com- 
parison to try to prove that we have 
been reducing tariffs more rapidly 


than other major trading nations. 


U.S. Tariffs Restrict Imports 


It is true that there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in United States 
tariffs during the past two decades. 
But the fact is that the reductions in 
our tariff rates have been made in a 
way that has carefully limited the 
expansion of imports, in order to 
avoid any substantial increase in for- 
eign competition with domestic in- 
dustry. Reductions made in this way 
can reduce substantially the ratio of 
duties collected to actual imports, but 
they are of little importance if they 
do not permit a substantial increase 


in imports. 


Indeed, there is ample reason to be- 
lieve that our tariffs are high enough 
to have a significant restrictive effect. 
According to the report to the Presi- 
“A Trade and Tariff Policy 
in the National Interest” by the Pub- 
lic Administration Board for Mutual 


dent on 


Security (generally known as “The 
Bell Report”), 95 percent of the du- 
tiable goods imported in 1951 paid 
duties of 30 percent or less; goods 
which paid duties of more than 30 
percent constituted only 5 percent of 
dutiable imports. This indicates that 
at rates of more than 30 percent 
goods enter only in limited quanti- 
ties. There are many articles on which 
duties exceed 30 percent or even 50 
percent. The beneficial effects of low- 
ering these duties do not depend 
upon the present level of duties in 
other countries, desirable though it 
may be that other countries also re- 


duce their import restrictions. 


Many of the cuts in tariff duties, 


moreover, have been offset by in- 
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creased use of other forms of protec- 
tion. The case of sugar is a strik- 
ing example. Although the duties on 
sugar have been reduced since 1934, 
imports of sugar have actually been 
limited by a system of import quotas 
introduced in that year. The level of 
tariff duties has had little effect. Re- 
duction in the duties have affected 
mainly the amount of customs rev- 
enue collected by the Treasury. They 
have not affected either the prices 
paid by American consumers or the 
prices received by domestic sugar 
producers. Thus the revenue from 
sugar duties has declined compared 
with the value of sugar imports with- 


out involving any cut in protection. 


What Lower Tariffs Would Do 


More misleading than any of the 
statistical defects in this system of 
measurement, and the international 
comparisons based on it, is the im- 
plication that such comparisons have 
any basic significance for what the 
United States should do now. The 
benefits to the United States from 
reduction in import barriers do not 
depend upon whether our tariffs are 
higher or lower than those of other 
countries. This is apparent from a 
mere listing of some of the results 
that might be expected to follow: 

(1) Because countries receiving aid 
from us would have the opportunity 


of increasing their dollar earnings, 
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their dependence on our aid could be 
reduced. This consideration applies 
to military aid as well as to economic 
aid. Although we might ship our 
NATO and other allies military 
equipment that we produce, they 
would be able to pay for a larger 
portion of it themselves if their ex- 
port earnings were larger. 

(2) The possibility of increasing 
exports to the free world would re- 
duce the difficulties created for these 
countries by the restrictions on trade 
with the Soviet bloc. It would, there- 
fore, reduce the pressure on them for 
such trade and would reduce the 
strain on free world unity that such 
pressure has been creating. 

(3) The possibility that would be 
opened to foreign countries of ex- 
panding their dollar earnings would 
enable them to reduce their restric- 
tions on their dollar imports, which 
would have beneficial effects upon 
the market for many important 
American exports. 

(4) A reduction in our barriers to 
imports would permit American buy- 
ers to obtain goods from the cheapest 
sources and increase their range of 
choice, leading to a more efficient use 
of economic resources and a higher 
standard of living. 

(5) Reduction of U.S. import bar- 
riers would constitute a desirable step 
toward reasserting our leadership in 


strengthening the economic fabric 


that binds the free world together. 
Since the initiation of the Marshall 
plan and the Point Four program we 
have confined our action pretty much 
to the military field. 


Malone 


(Continued from page 4) 


The trade agreements already made 
remain in full force and effect after 
the Act expires until and unless the 
President serves six months’ notice of 
cancellation upon the country with 
which such trade agreement is made. 

The history of such agreements is 
that foreign countries with which 
they are made have never kept the 
spirit of the agreements but have de- 
feated them through the exercise of 
quotas, specifications and manipula 
tion of their currency values in terms 
of the dollar, including exchange and 
trade permits. 

The trade agreements concluded 
under the 1934 Reciprocal Tariff Act 
have proved a one-way street to di 
vide the markets—the basis of our 
national income—with the nations 
which have low-wage living stand 
ards. 

Our increased foreign trade, over 
the 4.5 to 5.5 percent of normal trade, 
has consisted of exports of cash and 
national defense goods camouflaged 
as foreign trade. 


Our chief export is cash. 





with Russia ? 





The closing on February 18 of the 
Big Four Berlin conference with no 
decisions about Germany and Aus- 
tria may create a feeling of disap- 
pointment and frustration in the 
West. It is not that many people had 
expected spectacular results—in fact, 
few postwar conferences met in such 


a mood of discounting results in ad- 


vance. But there had been an under- 
lying hope that even if no settlement 
were reached, at least a change of 
atmosphere might become discerni- 
ble, an easing of tension might be felt. 

Was this hope wholly unjustified? 
Observers in Berlin appear convinced 
that while Foreign Minister Molotov 


now holds out a velvet instead of an 


iron glove across the green table, the 
hand in the glove remains unyielding. 
Throughout the public exchanges ot 
the four foreign ministers, Mr. Molo 
tov made it plain that the U.S.S.R. 
would stick to its two main objectives 
in Berlin: the defeat of the European 
Defense Community and the partici- 


pation of Communist China in a Far 
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Eastern conterence on a basis of 
equality with the other great powers. 
The Western Big Three, for their 
part, have reafirmed their determina- 
tion to maintain a defensive coali- 
tion. And the Kremlin’s proposal for 
a European collective security system 
that would exclude the United States 
has brought vigorous statements of 
this country’s intention to stay in Eu 
rope from quarters which were re- 
cently talking about an “agonizing 
reappraisal” and the possibility of 


peripheral defense. 


If the Berlin conterence has done 
nothing else, it has clarified the issues 
at stake in any attempt to reunite and 
at the same time rearm Germany. 
For in their public exchanges the 
four negotiators came to grips with 
basic problems to an extent unusual 


in diplomatic conferences. 


But the conference has accom 
plished much more than this. First, 
it has brought into the open all the 
fears that have been overshadowing 
Europe: Russia’s tear of a rearmed 
Germany linked to the West; the 
West’s fears, not only of Russia's 
aggressive intentions in Europe, but 
also of eventual German militarism, 
for which EDC, regarded by Russia 
as a symbol of aggression, is expected 
by the West to serve as a brake; and 
the fear of the two Germanys that 
the victors are more concerned with 
their own security than with Ger 
man reunification. The fears of each 
may seem unjustified to the other. 
But at least they have been laid on 
the table; and any concrete proposals 
that may be made in the future will 


have to take them into account. 


Europe and Asia Linked 


Second, the Berlin negotiators had 
the realism to recognize that it is im 
possible in practice, no matter how 
desirable in theory, to discuss Europe 
and Asia as if they existed in separate 


compartinents. 


Russia is an Asian, as well as a 
European, power. The United States 
has long-term interests in Asia and 
now appears determined to retain a 
voice in Europe’s affairs. Britain, 
through its tes with the Asian mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth and its 
stake in Malaya and Hong Kong, 
remains deeply concerned with the 
future course of Asia. And France, 
deeply involved in the Indochina 
war, is urgently seeking a formula 
which would bring about a truce and 
permit the return of its troops to 
Europe. Until the crisis in Indochina 
has been resolved, it will be difficult 
to resolve the problem of Germany; 
and the problem of Germany is so 
closely linked to that of Austria that 
Austria, too, will remain in uneasy 
status quo. If the Berlin conference 
has paved the way for some kind of 
settlement in Indochina, it will rep 
resent an important step toward more 
fruitful European negotiations at a 
future date. 

And, third, like a background 
sound of drums to the Berlin drama, 
the world has heard increasing dis 
cussion about the possibilities of East 
West trade. It has, of course, been in 
the interest of the Kremlin at this 
particular moment to hold out to the 
West, and other areas as well, the 
prospect of outlets for their manufac 
tured and agricultural products in 
Russia, Eastern Europe and China. 
But more will be heard about East 
West trade in the future—and not 
only from Moscow, as can be seen by 
Sir Winston Churchill’s February 25 
plea for an easing of restrictions on 
trade with Russia. 

The Republican-appointed Randall 
Commission, in its report on foreign 
economic policy, recommended the 
expansion of such trade in nonstrate 
gic goods, not only to ease the posi 
tion of our Western European allies 
but also as a method for penetrating 
the Iron Curtain. Whether the East, 


now that it is in the process of indus 


trialization, will be able to pay for 
Western goods with the food and 
raw materials it once offered in ex- 
change remains a moot question. But 
the momentum of trade may turn 
out to be more powerful than the 


momentum of politics. 


Do these various trends add up to 
“coexistence” between the West and 
the U.S.S.R., so often discussed and 
so little practiced? Some keen ob- 
servers believe they do—that for the 
time being, at least, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., each for reasons of 
its own, is willing to accept the world 
situation more or less as it is, subject 
to what Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles has called “normal set- 


backs.” 


To many Americans “coexistence” 
may seem unpalatable, even down- 
is the 
alternative? Most Republicans, like 


right repugnant. But what 
most Democrats, are not prepared to 
expend men and money to oust Ma- 
lenkov and Mao Tse-tung, to liberate 
Eastern Europe and mainland China 
by force, or to transform Indochina 
into another Korea. If the U.S.S.R., 
for its part, refrains from military 
operations, the United States will 
have no occasion to use the “new 
strategy” of retaliating with atomic 
weapons at times and places of our 
choosing. Nor, if the present stale- 
mate persists, will Washington be 
able to persuade other nations to live 
in a state of alert more strenuous than 
ours. This, unquestionably, makes 
the United States more vulnerable to 


attack 


Kremlin decide that the philosophy 


sudden Russian should the 


of “live and let live” is a one-way 
proposition. Wise leadership, how- 
ever, could take advantage of this 
period to strengthen the moral, social 
and economic bases of democracy, 
which, even more than military bases, 
are today the ramparts we—and the 


rest of the world—must watch. 


Vera MicuHeces DEAN 








Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 
that such a thing would be done. 
Unfortunately there are men in his 
party and even in his official family 
who fall short of his high principles. 

Secondly, the Administration 
should have known, when the first 
critical blasts greeted the release of 
the 2,200 figure, that here was a sub- 
ject which could not be silenced or 
ignored. Until the political millenium 
arrives, Washington secrets, figures, 
facts and testimony will regularly 
arise from the tomb to which they 
have been consigned. Thus it is— 
and will be—with this 2,200 figure. 
Already it has come out that in sev- 
eral departments of government no 
traitors, spies, Communists or ex- 
Communists have been uncovered in 
the past year. 

The breakdown of figures as of 
February 23 showed that 40 alleged 
loyalty risks had been found out of 
1,057 dismissed from a total of 761,- 
500 employees in the Departments of 
Justice (1), Treasury (4), Agricul- 
ture (1), Commerce (23), Post Office 
(not reported), State (11), and the 
U.S. Information Agency (0). If this 
sampling provides the pattern for the 
whole government, then it can only 
be said, as did Mark Twain when 
reading his obituary, that charges of 
wholesale disloyalty are “greatly ex- 
aggerated.” 

Neat STANFORD 





FPA Bookshelf 





But We Were Born Free, by Elmer Davis. 
Indianapolis- New York, Bobbs- Merrill, 
1954. $2.75. 

The well-known radio commentator who 
also appears on TV makes an eloquent plea 
for courage and sanity on controversial 
issues. Writing with his accustomed wry 
humor and unflinching determination to 


call a 


ce ongressional 


spade a spade, he dissects recent 


investigations. His conclu- 
sion: “The first and great commandment 
is, Don’t let them scare you.” The United 
States, founded on the principles of free- 
dom will endure, “but only if we stand up 
for: at.” 


How Russia ls Ruled, by Merle Fainsod. 
Cambridge, Harvard 
1953. $7.50. 


University Press, 

This is a comprehensive, valuable work 
on the sources and methods of Soviet po- 
litical power by a professor of government 
at Harvard University who writes fréquent- 
ly on Russian and American politics. Pro- 
fessor Fainsod points out that an easing of 
the Soviet dictatorship would probably win 
popular support but holds out little hope 
for an “erosion” of the regime in the near 
future. 


Ambassador's Report, by Chester Bowles. 

New York, Harper, 1954. $4. 

The former United States Ambassador to 
New Delhi paints the picture of India today 
against the broad background of the coun- 
try’s centuries-old history, and candidly dis- 
cusses the strengths and weaknesses both of 
India’s policies and of American attitudes 
toward India. He vigorously urges substan- 
tial aid to India in the building of a demo- 
cratic society and contends that, failing this, 
all Asia will be lost to the West. 





As Others 
See Us 





Two leading Irish newspapers on 
February 20 urged President Eisen- 
hower to take a stronger line against 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. The 
Irish Press, organ of Premier Eamon 
said the 


de Valera’s government, 


President would need Democratic 
support to get some of his proposals 
through Congress but would get it 
only if he rejected the Senator's in- 
dictment of the Democratic regime 
for “twenty years of treason.” The 
conservative Irish Times applauded 
the President’s plan to share atomic 
secrets with the Western world but 
added, “It may be too much to ex- 
pect. One always must reckon with 
the Joe McCarthys of this world.” 
In London The Daily Telegraph 
of February 9 carried a dispatch from 
its New York correspondent, Alex 
Faulkner,-‘presenting “the other side” 
of McCarthyism. He wrote that 
Americans concerned for the safety 
of their country are worried about 
the penetration of the government 
by the Soviet international organiza- 
tion as described by Senator Jenner, 
“and many are prepared to put up 
with some abbreviations of civil lib- 
erty if they think it is the only way 
to root out what they are now con 


vinced is a threat to all liberty.” 
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